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Using Accountability Measures in the Preparation of Preservice Teachers 
to Make a Difference in the Learning of All Students 

During the previous decade probably no topic in education has received more discussion 
and debate than the preparation of teachers. Proponents of one argument have advocated for 
increased accountability for teacher preparation through the closing of colleges of education 
(Fordham Foundation, 1999). Another argument has demanded greater accountability for teacher 
preparation programs through assessments that demonstrate the impact of graduates on P-12 
student learning (Darling-Hammond & Loewenberg-Ball, 1997; McConney & Schalock, 1997; 
Sanders & Horn, 1998). Adding increased complexity and interest to the debate have been the 
national and state mandates for schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) to 
address new academic standards for P-12 students, to prepare individuals to teach in classrooms 
of diverse learners, and to report the results of qualitative assessments of their graduates. 

The transformation of educator preparation at Idaho State University has been, in part, a 
response to the initiatives promulgated by the Interstate New Teachers Assessment and Support 
Consortium (INTASC), the Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium (ISLLC), and the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). In addition, the National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future through the report, What Matters Most, has 
provided an imperative for the re-creation of educator preparation. All of these initiatives have 
contributed to our understanding of the necessity for change and for developing relevant and 
appropriate methods for our programs. As we have worked to transform our programs, we have 
kept in mind the purpose of our work, "to establish high and rigorous standards for what teachers 
should know and be able to do. . . and to advance related education reforms for the purpose of 
improving student learning in American schools" (National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards, 1994, 1). 

The most critical element in the transformation process was the framing of a standards- 
based preparation program. To do this we first had to develop a set of standards that included 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions which we wanted graduates to possess. The development of 
standards then necessitated that we closely examine the curriculum, including field-based 
components, and articulate it in an interconnected fashion that would lead to the achievement of 
the standards. We also had to examine our own instructional practices and modify those such 
that we were demonstrating and modeling the very standards we were expecting of our students. 
If beginning teachers are to connect their own practice to the learning of their students, they must 
have the opportunity to make these connections during their preparation program. These 
learning opportunities must begin with a rethinking of teacher preparation, making it a process in 
which prospective teachers analyze the teaching context and learner characteristics; plan, deliver, 
and assess instruction; collect evidence of their students’ performances, and then reflect on the 
impact of their practice on the learning of students (Teacher Education Faculty, 1999). 

As our first step in transforming our teacher education program, we developed our Core 
Standards for Beginning Teachers that set forth the exit outcomes for our prospective teachers in 
terms of desired knowledge, dispositions, and performances. Like the INTASC (1992) 
standards, our standards present the teacher as reflective, inquiry oriented, cognizant of cultural 
diversity, adept in his or her subject matter, and able to select from a wealth of instructional 
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strategies the one best suited to the students and to the educational context. The generation of 
our Core Standards for Beginning Teachers was based on statements of what teachers should 
know and be able to do, involving widespread discussion with opportunities for input from 
diverse groups of our stakeholders, and culminated in an institutional decision to support the 
standards. As we worked on the standards, they became, as Darling-Hammond (1994) 
envisioned, a lens for assessing teaching in schools and teacher education, for examining 
practices and programs, and for questioning what we are doing and how it is working. 

Given the developmental nature of our teacher education program, it has become vitally 
important that our assessment system closely reflects the complex nature of our core standards 
and the complexities inherent in the preparation of effective beginning teachers. In addition, the 
assessment system must lead to measures of accountability both internal and external to the 
profession. More and more, we are being called upon to demonstrate that our graduates can be 
truly effective in the classroom. 

Teacher Education Assessment System 

Anticipating the call for accountability in teacher preparation (Pankratz, 1999; National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, 1996; National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, 2000), the transformation of our teacher education program incorporated a 
multifaceted assessment system linking the performance of our teacher candidates to P-12 
student learning. We based our assessment system on the concept of assessment-as-learning 
(Alvemo College Faculty, 1994). As such, we envisioned assessment as a process integral to 
learning that involves observing performances of the candidate in context, judging those 
performances on the basis of our core standards, connecting teacher work to P-12 student 
performance, and then providing the resulting feedback to the candidate. Our gradual 
development of the meaning of assessment was part of designing a process that would assure 
candidates of direction, resources, and coherence of instruction throughout the teacher education 
program. 

The complex nature of our Core Standards for Beginning Teachers demands an 
assessment approach that is multiple in mode and context. Therefore, our assessment system 
incorporates traditional forms of testing as well as performance tasks and self-assessments that 
are completed in both simulated and authentic contexts through the course work and field 
experience components of our teacher education program. The cornerstone of our assessment 
system requires candidates to complete teacher work samples and demonstrate their abilities 
relative to the core standards by assembling evidence in a portfolio that they develop over the 
course of the teacher education program. 

Our assessment system rests on the assumption that assessment should be developmental 
and continuous. That is, candidates should have the opportunity to learn by building on 
knowledge, dispositions, and skills to expanded and more complex uses. Within this framework, 
through assessments at each level of the professional education program, students are expected to 
demonstrate at increasingly higher levels of performance and complexity, the knowledge, 
dispositions, and performances set forth in the core standards. 

The concepts of self-assessment and reflection on one’s own practice as desired outcomes 
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of our teacher education program are inherent in both our core standards and assessment system. 
Candidates are expected to assess their own learning and performance and to reflect on the 
implications of their performance for P-12 student learning. As candidates progress through the 
teacher education program, they engage in multiple assessment activities designed to develop the 
ability to judge what has been achieved, how it was achieved, and what could be done to 
improve. 

Our assessment system emphasizes externality, the element that enables the candidate to 
obtain feedback regarding his or her performance from multiple sources outside the College of 
Education. Candidates are regularly assessed in classrooms and schools by practicing educators 
who provide feedback regarding performance in authentic contexts. Throughout the teacher 
education program, candidates are provided with multiple opportunities to develop their learning 
and receive feedback regarding their professional practice so that both they and we can gradually 
discern the level to which they have integrated the core standards of our program. 

An important part of our assessment system is program assessment involving both 
practice and scholarship to support ongoing improvement and demonstrate accountability. 
Critical elements at the heart of our assessment system include explicit standards, assessment for 
the sake of learning, and engaging in an interactive process through which assessment is tied to 
ongoing revision of both the teacher education program and the core standards. Two major 
components of our assessment system, the Teacher Education Program Admission Interview and 
the Teacher Work Sample, represent our response to the calls for accountability in teacher 
education. 

Teacher Education Program Admission Interview 

Our teacher education program admission process focuses on who should be the teachers 
of the future and how we can enhance our ability to attract and retain high quality and diverse 
candidates to the profession. In our view, the challenges for the future create the demand for 
teacher education admission processes that shift from screening out candidates to selecting in 
candidates based on multiple and defensible standards-based criteria. Moreover, we believe that 
it is not sufficient to select in candidates who possess academic capabilities unless they also 
display the dispositions embodied in our Core Standards for Beginning Teachers. 

Consistent with our belief that we must select in candidates who meet both academic and 
dispositional standards, our teacher education program admission process includes an interview 
component. The interview component brings together faculty from education and arts and 
sciences, senior-level teacher education students, and practicing educators to make 
recommendations regarding the selection of qualified candidates for admission to the teacher 
education program. 

As part of the interview, applicants respond to standard questions taken from an interview 
protocol developed by College of Education faculty with input from diverse groups of 
stakeholders. Applicants must prepare a 3-5 minute video showing them interacting with 
students and then reflect on the evidence the video provides relative to their abilities as a teacher. 
In addition, applicants must demonstrate their problem-solving abilities by responding to a 
"problem-based prompt" posed by the interview panel. These problem-based prompts focus on 
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issues and decisions the applicant will encounter in the teacher education program and P-12 
classrooms including handling classroom management problems, involving families in the 
child’s learning, ensuring fair and non-biased classroom interactions, and meeting the diverse 
needs of students. 

The interview panelists judge each applicant on five dimensions taken from our Core 
Standards for Beginning Teachers: verbal communication, attitudes, professionalism, thinking 
skills, and judgment. Particular attention is given to each applicant’s ability to demonstrate the 
professional dispositions of responsibility, cooperation, initiative, concern for the well-being of 
students, tolerance, commitment to the profession, flexible thinking, and openness to new ideas. 

Through the Teacher Education Program Admission Interview, we hold ourselves and our 
potential candidates accountable for those teacher behaviors that support student learning. As 
candidates progress through the program, we gather further evidence of their abilities relative to 
our core standards across multiple modes and contexts. The Teacher Work Sample comprises an 
additional component of our teacher education assessment system through which we capture 
evidence of candidate performances. _ 

Teacher Work Samples 

Building on the work of Western Oregon University (McConney & Schalock, J 996; 
McConney, Schalock, & Schalock, 1997), we adapted the Teacher Work Sample Methodology 
as a method for assessing teacher candidates’ effectiveness in fostering student learning and for 
evaluating our teacher education program. Our adaptation of the Oregon Teacher Work Sample 
Methodology emphasizes the alignment of achievement targets, instruction, and assessment; 
provides for specific consideration of the context in which teaching and learning occur; and 
requires the use of diverse instructional and assessment strategies. As such, the teacher work 
sample serves as critical evidence of candidate performance relative to our Core Standards for 
Beginning Teachers. 

Teacher candidates complete two teacher work samples during the teacher education 
program. The first work sample is completed as a requirement for a junior-level course, 

EDUC 309 Planning, Delivery, and Assessment, that includes a semester-long half-day pre- 
internship in a P-12 classroom. As they complete the first work sample, candidates are given 
intensive mentoring and instruction in the knowledge and skills required for successful 
completion of the teacher work sample. The second teacher work sample is completed during a 
senior-level course, EDUC 402 Adaptations for Diversity, taken in conjunction with the 1 8-week 
student teaching internship. Unlike the first work sample, the second work sample is completed 
independently by the candidates. 

The teacher work sample requires candidates to consider what they want to teach; how they 
want to teach; what contextual factors may affect their teaching; and what insights they gain in 
the process of planning, adapting, implementing, and assessing instruction (Schalock & Myton, 
1988). While developing their work samples, candidates complete nine steps demonstrating their 
planning and implementation of a teaching-learning sequence: 
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• Define the sample of teaching and learning to be described 

• Describe the context in which teaching and learning are to occur 

• Identify the achievement targets (learning outcomes) to be accomplished within the 
instructional sequence; 

• Provide a rationale for the selection of achievement targets and learning activities; 

• Assess the status of student learning prior to instruction with respect to the achievement 
targets; 

• Align instruction and assessment with achievement targets through development of 
instructional and assessment plans; 

• Implement the instructional sequence; 

• Assess the learning of students and determine on a student-by-student basis the progress 
in learning achieved; 

• Summarize, interpret, and reflect on student growth in learning. 

For the teacher work sample, candidates develop a written product that includes the following 
components: description of the teaching-learning context, list of the achievement targets, 
rationale for the selection of the achievement targets and learning activities, assessment plan, 
instructional plans, evidence of student learning, and interpretation and reflection on the success 
of the teaching-learning sequence with regard to future practice and professional development. 

Candidates receive feedback on the completeness and quality of each of the components of 
the teacher work sample, and candidate performance on the teacher work sample is also 
evaluated relative to our Core Standards for Beginning Teachers. Both the feedback form and 
the scoring rubric are completed by the course instructor and cooperating teacher (i.e., the teacher 
in the classroom where the candidate is completing the pre-internship or internship). 

All completed teacher work samples are submitted to the College of Education Associate 
Dean’s Office where a pupil growth index (Schalock, Schalock, & Millman, 1997) is calculated 
for each teacher work sample. The pupil growth index is a method to achieve comparability of 
results from various teacher-developed student assessments by calculating a ratio of "actual 
growth" from pre- to post-assessment to "potential growth" from pre- to post-assessment. 
Calculation of pupil growth indexes for all students represented in an individual teacher work 
sample and development of profiles of pupil growth indexes across multiple teacher work 
samples yield documentation connecting the performance of our teacher candidates to P-12 
student learning. 

As our teacher education candidates document their planning and delivery of instruction 
and the learning of their students, they become accountable for student performance. And, as we 
document the performance of both our candidates and their students, we become accountable for 
connecting our Core Standards for Beginning teachers and our teacher education program to P-12 
student learning. This level of accountability demands intensive and continuous attention to the 
alignment between our Core Standards for Beginning teachers, components of our assessment 
system, and program coursework and field experiences. 
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Assessment Links to Program Coursework 

Teacher Education at Idaho State University includes program coursework, field-based 
experiences, and assessment practices that are all aligned to the Core Standards for Beginning 
Teachers (table 1). All candidates (elementary, secondary, special education) are required to 
complete a sequence of core courses which provide opportunities for mastery of standards. The 
curriculum is clearly articulated and developmental. Students do not have the option of changing 
the order in which courses may be taken. 

Such is the basic structure of the program, however, it does not show the truly important 
aspect of this program that makes it unique: the program design is assessment-driven, and 
assessments, tied to our 12 Core Standards for Beginning Teachers, are embedded in the 
coursework. Each course syllabus lists the standards which apply to the course, with some 
standards being addressed by multiple courses. The specific courses and standards are 
articulated with our assessment system and field experiences. Table 2 provides a visual 
representation of the alignment between the courses, the standards, and the components of the 
assessment system. 

In addition to the course-based assessments, the teacher work sample and portfolio entries 
show how the students have met the core standards. Thus, through both course-based and 
external assessments, the students and faculty are able to evaluate the effectiveness of each of the 
courses as it relates to the core standards. Moreover, the tie between assessments and 
coursework yields accountability evidence regarding the program. 

Through the coursework and assessments, from the beginning, candidates are required to 
link knowledge and performance to the learning of P-12 students. For example, in EDUC 201 
candidates must write a profile of an actual student and provide an analysis of the teacher 
behaviors that impact the learning of the student. In EDUC 204 candidates develop a complete 
description of the teaching-learning context and the characteristics of the school environment, 
community, and culture that impact student learning. These experiences in the preparatory 
courses provide the basis for the more complex analyses that candidates must complete in the 
Teacher Work Sample. 

Relationships with the Field 

The development of effective and appropriate placements within the P-12 schools is a vital 
component of the transformation process. No longer can teacher preparation programs afford to 
place candidates in settings that do not reflect the high standards and expectations we have for 
our graduates. It has become incumbent upon the College of Education to develop close ties 
with regional public schools and teachers that will yield exemplary classroom sites for candidates 
to make the transition between theoretical understandings and practical experiences. Field 
placements must be carefully selected and appropriately developed to provide candidates with 
experiences that allow for the reflection of the standards-based program. As such, professional 
development schools have become a norm for this approach. However, in rural regions which 
have a wide diversity of schools, the implementation of professional development schools can 
only be one possible method for creating exemplary sites. The use of National Board Certified 
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Teachers and other models of excellence can provide another avenue for this piece of the 
transformation process. No matter the models chosen it is imperative that the clinical faculty 
(cooperating teachers) understand and support the transformation process. They must be fully 
aware of the new directions undertaken in the teacher preparation program and must provide an 
appropriate setting for beginning teachers to learn and develop their knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions relative to working with P-12 students. 

Too often, cooperating teachers are unprepared to supervise students teachers and to work 
with students who are learning the science and art of teaching. Few have had any professional 
development for effective supervision and mentoring other than their own personal experiences. 
Cooperating teachers in our 55 school districts have expressed this concern. Based on 
suggestions from our partners, the College of Education developed a course for cooperating 
teachers that addresses these needs. 

In the first year of the our redesigned field experiences program, approximately 35% of the 
interns in the College of Education were placed with cooperating teachers who attended the new 
course. The course addresses the Core Standards for Beginning Teachers, the evaluation of 
interns based on the 12 standards, and the accountability for student learning of the candidates, 
the university, and the cooperating teachers. The implementation of a course for Cooperating 
Teachers has not only improved the quality of the placement but has provided professional 
development for teachers. Teachers have become aware of the standards, assessment process, 
and the accountability that is necessary in our program. The evaluations indicate that the course 
was greatly needed, appreciated, and valuable. 

One of the challenges facing our implementation of the course for cooperating teachers is 
the unbalanced involvement of teachers from secondary and elementary schools. Graduates from 
our program are somewhat disproportionate with approximately 57% of our students in the 
elementary program and 43% in secondary. However, the majority of teachers who have taken 
the cooperating teacher course are elementary school teachers (74.4%). Therefore, placements of 
interns with cooperating teachers who have participated in our program are far more likely at the 
elementary level than at the secondary level. 

Partner schools have changed their perception of the College of Education since the 
implementation of the new program. Several of the teachers have commented on the how the 
new program, based on standards, has better prepared our students to become teachers in the 21st 
century. Interviews with teachers have revealed that not only has the program instilled 
accountability in our students but also with the cooperating teachers. 

• Maria, 3rd grade teacher, stated; "I feel inspired by Karlie (intern) because if there are 
things I am not doing, I feel now is the time to change. I get a different perspective of how 
to handle certain issues, to have her in my classroom is a complement to my teaching." 

• Susanne, a teacher in Idaho Falls, related some similar thoughts relative to the 
improvement of her teaching due to the intern. When asked what interns from ISU bring to 
a master teacher she stated, "Learning some of the new information because even though I 
am constantly taking classes, it’s great to hear of the new philosophy. I think most of all it 
helps me to remember why and how I teach." 
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The teachers are not alone in the belief that the new program has created a positive learning 
environment. A principal commented on the transfer of new knowledge and role from student to 
educator. Dave, an elementary principal, stated, "The transition from being a student to being an 
educator is a complete change in mindset. If a person came in from outside and saw our student 
teachers they would have a hard time identifying the student. They look and act like part of the 
teaching staff." 

These comments from teachers and a building principal are not uncommon reflections of 
the teacher preparation program. It has become apparent that the transformation process has 
created a better prepared student to become the educators of the future. As we continue to work 
and develop our program with the field, we will continue to observe a positive growth in the 
abilities of our graduates to impact the learning of P-12 students significantly. 

Teachers in Residence 

The transformation process demands new faculty roles and responsibilities. One of our 
responses to this has been the creation of new faculty positions for practitioners or teachers-in- 
residence. These teachers-in-residence have taken a one-year leave of absence from a public 
school to work at the university. There are two teachers-in-residence employed each year to 
assist in the transformation of teacher education, but what the they do expands far beyond that. 
They make connections and develop relationships, and they work closely with the faculty and 
students at ISU as well as administrators and teachers in area schools. Educators at all levels 
respond well to the teachers-in-residence. Their years of experience in public school classrooms 
are well respected. 

As classroom teachers directly from the field, the primary charge of the teachers-in- 
residence is to bring practical experience to the classes taught in the College of Education, 
essentially helping bridge the gap between theory and practice. Teachers-in-residence are 
continually asked to apply educational theory and research to real classroom situations with real 
students, in terms of content, teaching methodology, and issues of student behavior. Their other 
main responsibility is to serve as a resource for candidates in their field experience. Candidates 
often request assistance in developing learning activities, advice on classroom management 
techniques, and suggestions for working collaboratively with cooperating teachers, 
administrators, and other interns. Candidates connect easily because they see the wealth of 
experience as something they do not have but desperately need. They want to hear what works 
and what doesn’t. They are delighted by anecdotal accounts of interesting things that have 
happened in classrooms over the years. The candidates are amazed at the repertoire of ideas, 
impressed with the energy, and eager to talk to somebody who has been where they want to go. 

Cooperating teachers and administrators in area schools also connect with the teachers in 
residence in large part because they have such recent classroom experience. Teachers-in- 
residence know what life is like in a school and can be empathetic to many issues that educators 
deal with on a daily basis. They take great measures to let teachers know that the College of 
Education wishes to form a three-way partnership which includes the school faculty, 
administration, and students; the ISU interns; and faculty and staff within the College of 
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Education. Teachers-in-Residence are available to offer support to both cooperating teachers and 
interns. Important bonds of trust are formed. They have a deep appreciation for P-12 teachers 
because, again, they have been there. A teacher-in-residence can honestly say that "I have been 
an intern myself, had several working in my classroom, taught them on a university level, and 
supervised them in their field experience." 

The most significant result of this partnership is the effect it has on the children in the 
classroom. After working at the university for one year, the teacher-in-residence will return to 
the classroom with a deeper understanding of the process it takes to prepare someone to be an 
effective teacher. Public school educators often view the university and the public school system 
as two completely separate entities, very disconnected from each other. Through a year’s service 
at the university, teachers-in-residence realize that we really all want the same thing, a better 
education for P-12 students in Idaho. In order for that to happen, we must all work together to 
help prepare pre-service teachers to enter the profession. We must make our schools and 
classrooms places where university interns can learn good teaching practices through exposure 
and immersion in a variety of classroom situations. We must let them experience what a learning 
community is all about. All of this will benefit P-12 students and improve the educational 
experience for everyone. 

Significant challenges and criticisms 

While the faculty and the constituents at Idaho State University have accomplished a great 
deal in terms of the transformation of educator preparation, significant challenges remain to be 
addressed. Perhaps the most telling of these challenges is the time required for accomplishing 
reform. Faculty are already committed to the traditional responsibilities of teaching, scholarship, 
and service. In order to maintain a high quality in the evolving process of teacher preparation 
reform faculty have had to demonstrate a strong commitment to students and to improving the 
profession. They have had to dedicate time in already busy schedules to make this 
transformation a reality. 

The development of trust, agreement, and consensus building has been vital to the process. 
Maintaining these when conflicts arise, as they invariably do, is the task of the leaders in the 
College. As the process continues to evolve, it will have to be built on the agreement of all 
persons involved. 

While our curriculum remains course centered, but standards-driven, it is necessary that all 
of the various aspects of the program be carefully aligned. The developmental nature of the 
curriculum necessitates that faculty who teach in upper level classes be fully cognizant of the 
material presented in the lower level classes. Field based experiences must closely mirror the 
concepts being presented in the on-campus courses. Assessment must drive all aspects of the 
learning community. The assessments must provide both information for the candidate as well 
as for the program. 

Unique relationships are ever present between Colleges of Education, Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences, and the P-12 schools. It is incumbent upon the faculty and leadership in the College of 
Education to take the primary role in ensuring that accurate and effective communication 
channels are maintained. Given a service area that encompasses 55 separate and diverse school 
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districts and a large and disparate College of Arts and Sciences this is continually a challenge. 
The development of appropriate communications and an open exchange of ideas is vital to the 
transformation process. 

For years faculty and students have been relatively comfortable in their roles. As the 
transformation of educator preparation takes place it is essential that this culture of comfort be 
replaced with a culture that understands and accepts ambiguity. Change is a process that entails 
uprooting the old and replacing it with the new. When this happens, the culture must change. In 
addition to the internal ambiguity in a College of Education, it is important that the university 
leadership (president and vice president) are kept informed and are supportive of the new 
directions. 

One of the most challenging aspects of the transformation process has been the tension that 
exists between issues of academic freedom and the movement to a standards-driven program. 
While faculty are afforded the opportunity for academic freedom in terms of presentation style 
and methodologies, they are also accountable for ensuring that candidates develop the 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions that enable them to meet the standards. When standards are 
fully integrated into the curriculum and aligned to courses, faculty have achieved a new level of 
responsibility that creates opportunities for renewing and reflecting on their own practice. 

Resource development to support the transformation process is a key issue for the 
leadership in the College. Faculty planning and development, new curriculum, new relationships 
with P-12 schools mean nothing if the resources are not present to support these. In some cases a 
reallocation of existing resources is appropriate. In other situations, new resources must be 
secured from external funding. Technology, faculty time, travel opportunities, and other factors 
all impact on the wise use of the resources. 

Perhaps the most telling of all the challenges is that the transformation process is no longer 
the creation of a new program that will last for the next 10 years or so. The transformation 
process must be perceived as work in progress. If we as teacher educators are to become 
responsive and accountable to both our critics and our charge of preparing excellent educators 
who can help all children achieve to high levels, we must be constantly aware of the need for 
adaptations and change. 

Throughout the history of teacher preparation we have been largely concerned with 
developing candidates who would enter the profession with the abilities to be effective at a 
beginning level. As a profession, we have looked at lesson planning, classroom management, 
integration of technology, and other areas. While these remain highly important, we are seeing 
an increased concern with the learning of P-12 students. As such, we must add accountability for 
student learning to the repertoire of the beginning teacher. Our charge, as teacher educators, then 
becomes one of preparing teachers who have the tools to be effective and who can significantly 
impact the learning of all students. We have to provide beginning teachers with appropriate 
teaching techniques and with assessment approaches that provide for the meeting of this 
accountability mandate. 
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Table 1: Core Standards for Beginning Teachers 



Standard 1: Subject Matter Knowledge 


The teacher understands the central concepts and 
processes of inquiry of the subject matter her or she 
teaches and creates learning experiences that make 
subject matter meaningful to students. 


Standard 2: Professional Studies and 
Research 


The teacher uses alternative theoretical perspectives 
and research to guide instructional decision-making 
and reflection on practice. 


Standard 3: Student Individual 
Differences 


The teacher uses knowledge about student 
individual differences to plan, deliver, and analyze 
instruction. 


Standard 4: Planning for Instruction 


The teacher plans meaningful learning experiences 
that promote student achievement and active 
engagement in learning. 


Standard 5: Instructional Delivery 


The teacher uses a variety of instructional strategies 
to promote student achievement and active 
engagement in learning. 


Standard 6: Assessment 


The teacher uses a variety of formal and informal 
assessments to evaluate learning and teaching. 


Standard 7: Management of the 
Learning Environment 


The teacher creates and maintains a safe and 
effective learning environment. 


Standard 8: Technology 


The teacher uses technology in the planning, 
delivery, analysis, and assessment of learning and 
instruction. 


Standard 9: Literacy/Communication 


The teacher supports and expands student literacy 
skills and models effective communication. 


Standard 10: School to Work 


The teacher understands the central philosophical 
principles and processes of the school-to-work 
concept and creates learning experiences that 
enable student career awareness, exploration, and 
decision-making. 


Standard 1 1 : Family, School, and 
Community Relationships and 
Resources 


The teacher fosters relationships with the family, 
school, and community to support student learning 
and well-being. 


Standard 12: Personal Characteristics 
and Interpersonal Skills 


The teacher displays beliefs, values, and behaviors 
that guide the ethical dimensions of professional 
practice. 



Table 2: Alignment between courses, standards, and assessments 



Course 


Standard 


Assessment 


EDUC 201: Development 


Standard 3 


Course-based Assessments 


and Individual Differences 




Portfolio Entries 


(3 Credits) 




Admission Interview 


EDUC 204: Families, 


Standard 3 


Course-based Assessments 


Communities, and Culture 


Standard 1 1 


Portfolio Entries 


(3 Credits) 


Standard 12 




EDUC 301: Inquiring, 


Standard 1 


Course-based Assessments 


Thinking and Knowing 


Standard 2 


Portfolio Entries 


(3 Credits) 


Standard 5 
Standard 12 




EDUC 302: Motivation and 


Standard 7 


Course-based Assessments 


Management 
(3 Credits) 


Standard 2 


Portfolio Entries 


EDUC 309: Instructional 


Standard 4 


Course-based Assessments 


Planning, Delivery, and 


Standard 5 


Teacher Work Sample 


Assessment 


Standard 6 


Portfolio Entries 


(6 Credits) 




Tchg Performance Eval 


EDUC 311: Instructional 


Standard 8 


Course-based Assessments 


Technology 




Idaho Technology Portfolio 


(3 Credits) 




Assessment 


EDUC 401: Language and 


Standard 9 


Course-based Assessments 


Literacy 
(3 Credits) 




Portfolio Entries 


EDUC 402: Adaptations for 


All Standards 


Course-based Assessments 


Diversity 




Teacher Work Sample 


(3 Credits) 




Portfolio Entries 
Tchg Performance Eval 


EDUC 494: Student 


All Standards 


Course-based Assessments 


Teaching Internship 




Teacher Work Sample 


(14 Credits) 




Portfolio Entries 
Tchg Performance Eval 
Exit Interview 
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